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ESOKIE  wrapped  his  evil  smelling, 
moth-eaten,  rabbitskin  robe  closer 
around  him  and  buried  his  face 
deeper  in  its  evil-smelling  folds  in 
an  effort  to  conceal  it  from  the  circle  of 
grim,  contemptuous  faces  that  ringed  the 
inside  of  the  ragged,  smoke-blackened 
teepee.  He  stood  in  the  center  of  that 
circle,  did  Pesokie,  and  any  way  he  turned 
he  could  see  only  stern,  baleful  eyes  glitter¬ 
ing  with  bitter  hate. 

They  were  lean,  gaunt  men,  those  Indian 
warriors  before  whom  Pesokie  was  on  trial, 
with  the  excessively  bright  eyes  and  hollow 
cheeks  of  men  who  have  gone  long  on 
starvation  rations.  Pesokie  had  known 
them  all  from  infancy.  One  of  them — ■ 
who  seemed  the  most  implacable  of  the  lot — 
was  his  elder  brother,  Sonnup*  But  once, 
for  a  period  of  five  years,  Pesokie  had 
abandoned  the  tribe  to  follow  a  band  of 
white  trappers,  and  among  them  he  had 
learned  many  things  that  were  not  good. 

The  only  reason  Pesokie  had  come  back  to 
his  tribe  was  because  he  had  been  drummed 
from  the  camps  of  the  white  men  because 
he  was  a  thief.  He  had  been  welcomed 
back  warmly,  but  his  popularity  had 
quickly  waned.  There  was  no  iron  in  his 
spirit. 

Then  the  tribe  had  fallen  upon  evil  days. 
In  the  first  place  old  Tobitsi’s  band  was 
small,  and  it  was  poverty  stricken.  By 
some  of  the  few  white  men  who  saw  them 
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they  were  known  as  “Rootdiggers”  but 
this  name  was  erroneous.  Another  name 
given  them  by  some  of  the  early  American 
explorers  was  much  more  appropriate. 
That  was  “Poor-devil  Injuns.”  In  reality 
old  Tobitsi’s  band  was  a  branch  of  the 
great  Shoshonean  family  of  Indians. 

In  his  youth  Tobitsi  and  a  few  friends  had 
rebelled  against  the  chiefs  of  the  western 
branch  of  the  Shoshone  tribe  and  as  a  conse¬ 
quence  the  band  was  outlawed  from  all  the 
best  hunting  grounds.  Fish,  camas  roots 
and  jack-rabbits  were  the  chief  means  of 
subsistence  of  the  band.  But  in  1840  an 
Indian  was  an  Jnjun  to  the  few  white  men 
in  the  great  land  known  vaguely  as  “the 
Oregon  country,”  and  that  was  all. 

Early  in  the  Spring  the  band  had  left  the 
Winter  village  in  a  sheltered  gulch  in  the 
Seven  Devil  Mountains,  a  couple  of  miles 
from  the  roaring  Snake  River,  and  began 
the  usual  Summer  rambling.  Wise  in  the 
lore  of  poverty,  old  Tobitsi  always  saw  to  it 
that  when  the  supply  of  game,  fish,  or 
berries  exceeded  the  immediate  demand  it 
was  dried  and  a  cache  made  in  a  place 
where  none  but  an  Indian  would  ever  think 
to  look.  Just  how  wise  he  was  was  amply 
demonstrated  by  the  disasters  which 
afflicted  the  band  the  following  Fall. 

The  band  had  wandered  far  to  the  south¬ 
ward,  and  just  when  old  Tobitsi  was  about 
to  order  the  return  journey  the  village  was 
raided  by  their  old  enemy,  the  Bannacks, 
who  destroyed  such  supplies  as  they  had; 
and  worse  than  all  stole  the  few  miserable 
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cayuses  the  band  had  been  able  to  get  to¬ 
gether  through  the  painstaking  efforts  of 
old  Tobitsi. 

In  a  desperate  but  futile  effort  to  save  the 
few  scanty  belongings  of  the  tribe  old 
Tobitsi  had  been  killed,  and  the  remainder 
of  the  band  had  fled  still  farther  from  the 
Winter  quarters  to  avoid  the  blood-thirsty 
Bannacks. 

Then  Winter  had  struck  a  full  month 
early,  and  the  band,  horseless,  weaponless, 
leaderless,  homeless,  faced  starvation.  Only 
one  hope  remained — that  they  might  get 
back  to  the  sheltered  gulch  in  the  Seven 
Devils.  There,  though  the  snow  was  sure 
to  be  deep,  there  were  no  marrow-freezing 
blizzards,  and  it  was  possible  to  catch  sal¬ 
mon  through  the  ice  of  Snake  River. 

For  the  first  time  the  tribe  really  appre¬ 
ciated  the  wisdom  of  old  Tobitsi  as  they 
thought  of  those  caches  of  food  back  along 
the  long,  bitter  trail.  With  luck,  fortitude, 
and  extreme  care  there  would  be  food 
enough  in  the  caches  to  enable  them  to  get 
back. 

In  only  one  thing  was  the  band  rich — or 
poor — depending  upon  the  point  of  view. 
For  every  Indian  in  the  tribe  there  was  at 
least  two  dogs — mangy,  worthless  curs  who 
just  managed  to  catch  enough  rabbits  to 
keep  life  within  their  miserable  carcasses. 
They  were  a  lean,  half-savage  breed;  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  dog,  wolf,  and  coyote.  They  toler¬ 
ated  their  Indian  masters  just  as  their  mas¬ 
ters  tolerated  them.  Any  time  an  Indian 
wished  to  lose  a  finger  or  two  he  had  only 
to  -attempt  to  pet  his  dog. 

At  the  time  of  Tobitsi’s  death  the  band 
was  camped  in  the  wild,  rocky  defiles  of  the 
Owyhee  River.  When  Winter  overtook 
them  they  were  in  the  mountains  to  the 
south  and  west.  They  knew  that  bands  of 
Bannacks  and  Shoshones  wintered  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Owyhee  and  along  some  of 
the  bars  under  the  bluffs  of  the  mighty 
Snake.  In  something  that  approximated 
panic  the  forlorn  band  skirted  the  foot-hills 
until  they  reached  a  place  where  they  felt  it 
might  be  safe  to  make  a  dash  across  the 
great  Snake  River  Desert  to  their  Winter 
home  in  the  Seven  Devils. 

The  desert  did  not  bother  them  now;  it 
was  covered  with  a  blanket  of  snow  that 
soaked  their  moccasins,  and  it  stormed 
continuously  on  their  mad  dash  to  the  river; 
first  rain,  then  sleet,  then  snow,  then  each 
evening  a  bitter  moaning  wind  arose  that 
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froze  their  miserable  rabbitskin  clothing 
into  soggy  sheets  of  ice. 

None  but  Indians  could  make  it,  but-  at 
last  they  reached  the  river.  The  mighty 
Snake  coursed  on,  unmindful  of  the  fate  of  a 
band  of  miserable  Indians.  There  was  no 
ice  to  cross  on  as  yet;  they  had  no  horses  to 
swim  it,  and  worse — up-river  they  could  see 
the  smoke  from  an  Indian  village.  While 
the  band  lay  hidden  in  fireless  discomfort 
under  the  bluff,  Sonnup  ventured  up-stream 
on  a  scouting  sortie. 


Six  hours  later  he  returned  with  the  un¬ 
welcome  news  that  the  village  above  was 
hostile  Bannacks.  But  he  had  managed  to 
steal  a  canoe  from  the  enemy  to  effect  a 
crossing.  It  required  many  trips,  taking 
several  precious  hours  to  get  the  band  across 
the  river,  but  at  last  it  was  accomplished. 
As  the  canoe  bearing  the  last  of  the  Indians 
pushed  off  from  the  bank  the  snarling  horde 
of  dogs  plunged  in  after  it. 

The  Indians  knew  that  the  theft  of  the 
canoe  would  not  go  long  undiscovered, 
therefore  they  sank  it  and  hurried  into  the 
desert  again,  bearing  steadily  northward. 
It  was  still  fifty  miles  to  the  nearest  of 
Tobitsi’s  caches,  and  already  the  papooses 
were  whimpering  from  hunger.  Ten  of  the 
strongest  bucks  went  on  ahead  to  bring 
back  dried  fish  and  service  berries  from 
the  cache.  Among  these  was  Pesokie. 

NIGHT  came  on  the  bucks  quickly, 
but  still  they  plodded  on;  and  now 
the  snow  grew  deeper  and  deeper. 
Only  one  lean-flanked  buck  seemed  to  lag. 
That  was  Pesokie.  The  rest  looked  at  each 
other  and  smiled.  He  was  not  less  husky 
than  the  best  of  them,  but  his  medicine  was 
weak.  It  had  never  been  strong.  When  the 
other  bucks  spoke  of  battles  and  of  chanting 
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their  death  songs  Pesokie  always  sat  and 
shivered.  His  association  with  the  white 
men  had  further  weakened  his  moral  fiber. 
Before  midnight  they  had  lost  him  alto¬ 
gether. 

At  last  the  bucks  stopped  to  rest  until 
morning.  The  sage  around  them  was  five 
feet  high  and  at  the  butt  often  as  thick  as  a 
man’s  thigh.  Yet  the  roots  were  rotten  and 
it  was  not  hard  to  break  down  enough  to 
build  a  roaring  fire,  which  was  started  by 
the  fire-rope  carried  by  one  of  their  number. 
This  rope,  tightly  woven  from  inside  bark 
fibers,  would  smolder  from  the  end  for 
many  days.  It  required  but  a  few  hard 
breaths  to  fan  it  into  flame.  No  matter 
what  happened,  the  band  always  preserved 
at  least  one  fire-rope. 

The  glow  from  the  fire  should  have  guided 
Pesokie,  but  he  did  not  arrive.  The  other 
bucks  did  not  worry — the  squaws  and 
papooses,  and  weak  old  men  behind  occu¬ 
pied  their  thoughts.  If  one  strong  warrior 
could  not  make  his  way  through  alone,  let 
him  perish,  was  their  thought. 

At  daybreak  they  went  on,  and  about 
’  midafternoon  they  reached  the  cache. 
Amazement  filled  their  eyes.  It  had  been 
broken  into,  and  the  carefully  obliterated 
tracks  in  the  snow  showed  that  it  had  been 
done  that  very  morning.  Not  all  of  the 
scanty  food  supply,  however,  had  been 
taken.  Only  so  much,  in  fact,  as  one  man 
with  an  enormous  appetite  might  have 
eaten. 

A  swift  council  was  held,  and  it  was  de¬ 
cided  that  some  wandering  Indian  must 
have  blundered  on  to  the  cache  and  gone 
on.  There  was  no  time  fo£  pursuit,  so  the 
braves  helped  themselves  and  with  renewed 
strength  started  back  to  meet  the  remainder 
of  the  band  each  with  a  light  pack  of  food 
on  his  back.  They  missed  Pesokie  on  the 
return  trip,  but  they  saw  by  the  tracks  in 
the  snow  where  he  had  wandered  aimlessly 
from  the  trail. 

In  due  time  all  of  the  band  reached  the 
cache,  and  there  they  found  Pesokie.  He 
had  wandered  far  from  the  trail,  but  after 
great  privation — so  he  told  them — he  had 
found  the  cache.  Those  bucks  who  knew 
how  much  food  had  been  left  in  the  cache 
when  they  returned  to  meet  the  remainder 
of  the  tribe;  frowned.  Pesokie,  evidently, 
had  a  large  stomach  and  a  clamorous  one 
for  a  man  staggering  with  weakness. 

They  could  only^rest  a  few  hours  at  the 


caxhe;  then  plod  on.  But  the  food  was 
gone  already,  and  the  next  cache  miles 
ahead.  Again  the  squaws  whimpered  and 
the  papooses  wept,  but  still  the  plucky 
little  band  moved  on — all  but  Pesokie.  He 
was  sick.  He  implored  the  band  to  go  on 
and  leave  him.  He  was  a  warrior — he 
would  face  death  as  befitted  one.  But  he 
craved  a  fire,  and  they  gave  him  a  fire-rope; 
also  a  bow  and  some  arrows  tipped  with 
flint,  and  he  had  his  hunting  knife. 

At  last  the  weakened,  starving  band 
reached  the  next  cache,  and  to  their  horror 
and  despair  it,  too,  had  been  broken  into. 
This  time  the  marauder  had  not  only  taken 
what  he  could  eat  or  carry  away;  he  had 
wantonly  destroyed  the  rest.  And  as 
before  his  tracks  were  covered  so  skillfully 
that  none  might  follow.  In  grim  despera¬ 
tion  the  band  plowed  slowly  on  through  the 
snow  toward  the  next  cache.  They  no 
longer  attempted  to  keep  together.  When 
the  strongest  staggered  up  to  the  place  of 
the  cache  it,  too,  had  been  despoiled.  In 
despair  they  sat  down  and  waited  for  the 
remainder  of  the  band  to  arrive. 

There  was  no  game  left  on  the  desert. 
Off  to  the  west  many  miles  was  the  mighty, 
thunderous  Snake,  which  made  there  a 
tremendous  bend  before  looping  back  to  the 
north  again  on  its  wild  way  to  the  Pacific. 
To  deviate  from  the  straight  trail  to  the 
Seven  Devils  meant  certain  death. 

It  now  seemed  certain  that  the  marauder 
ahead  knew  of  their  caches.  Being  well 
fed,  he  could  never,  it  was  certain,  be  over¬ 
taken  by  the  weak,  starving  braves  of  the 
tribe. 

At  last  the  band  was  gathered  together 
again.  Even  the  weakest  had  managed  to 
stagger  in;  but,  finding  no  food  here,  even 
the  strongest  were  ready  to  give  themselves 
up  to  starvation.  If  ever  there  was  needed 
a  man  upon  whom  should  fall  the  mantle  of 
Tobitsi  it  was  now.  And  as  the  band  hud¬ 
dled  together  helplessly  such  a  man  spoke. 
It  was  Sonnup,  the  brother  of  Pesokie. 

“We  must  go  on  to  the  land  of  the  Seven 
Devils,”  he  said.  “There  will  we  find  food, 
and  also  the  thief  and  the  cache-robber. 
When  we  find  him  his  name  will  be  Pesokie.” 

Eyes,  abnormally  bright  with  the  fire  of 
starvation  were  turned  upon  him  with  list¬ 
less  inquiry. 

“Pesokie  was  strong.  Always  he  stayed 
behind  while  the  rest  sought  for  food,  and 
at  the  kettles  he  was  more  valiant  than  any. 
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Is  it  reasonable  that  he  could  not  keep  up 
with  the  weakest  papoose  when  we  left  the 
Snake?  What  he  did  was  this:  He  dropped 
behind,  and  while  the  rest  slept  he  went  on 
to  the  cache,  fed  and  sneaked  back.  When 
the  braves  visited  that  same  cache,  secured 
food  and  started  back  Pesokie  came  again — 
pretending  it  was  the  first  time.  When  we 
arrived  he  claimed  to  be  sick.  We  left  him 
again  but  with  weapons  and  a  fire-rope. 

“Strong  and  well-fed,  he  passed  us  in  the 
night,  and  now,  still  strong  and  well-fed, 
he  goes  ahead  and  robs  the  caches.  He 
knows  we  will  all  die  and  when  he  reaches 
the  place  of  the  Winter  village  he  will  live 
well  and  in  safety.” 

The  listlessness  dropped  from  the  starving 
braves,  and  they  leaped  to  their  feet,  seizing 
their  rude  weapons  fiercely. 

“We  will  catch  the  thief,”  Sonnup  con¬ 
tinued  with  quiet  dignity.  “If  we  do  not 
then  I  will  submit  to  the  torture — for  I  am 
his  brother.  If  we  do  catch  him  then  it 
shall  be  I  who  names  the  punishment.” 

“How  then  will  my  son  catch  the  thief 
and  save  this  people?”  demanded  a  gray¬ 
headed  warrior. 

“Listen,”  said  Sonnup. 

They  lent  ear,  and  dimly  from  the  east 
they  heard  the  shrill,  wavering  pack-cry  of 
the  village  dogs  as  they  roamed  widely  in 
search  of  rabbits.  Slowly  understanding 
crept  from  face  to  face. 

“For  days  the  dogs  have  not  come  near 
us,  but  yet  they  follow  closely.  I  can  call 
them  in.  When  they  are  among  us  let 
every  one  kill  what  he  can,  for  we  may  not 
get  near  them  again.  Even  lean  dog  in  the 
kettles  will  be  stronger  than  the  dried  roots 
and  berries  in  the  caches.  With  food  in  our 
bellies  the  strong  men  can  go  on  to  the 
Seven  Devils  without  more.  The  weak  can 
follow  till  we  send  food  back.” 

Hope  sprang  into  the  famished  faces,  and 
crude  weapons  were  made  ready.  The  dog 
call  was  sent  out,  and  at  dark  the  wolfish 
looking  pack  came  slinking  in,  their  beady 
eyes  glinting  as  hungrily  as  those  of  their 
masters.  At  a  word  from  Sonnup  the 
attack  began.  It  was  quickly  over  as  the 
startled  pack  fled  from  the  village,  but  a 
dozen  dead  dogs  remained. 

With  strength  renewed  by  the  unsavory 
stew  the  band  went  on  in  the  morning,  a 
dozen  braves  leaning  out  ahead,  spurred  on 
by  thoughts  of  vengeance.  And  the  dogs, 
slaves  as  they  were  to  habit,  kept  close  to 


the  leaders  of  the  band,  and  occasionally 
some  luckless  one  among  them  fell  a  victim 
to  Indian  strategy. 

At  last  the  dozen  strong  bucks  reached 
the  top  of  a  ridge  which  overlooked  the 
gulch  where  the  tribe  was  wont  to  winter. 
The  snow  was  now  two  feet  deep,  and  the 
roar  of  the  river  was  muffled  by  the  ice  that 
choked  the  channel  from  bluff  to  bluff. 

A  snarl  came  from  each  stringy  throat  as 
they  saw  a  thin  wisp  of  smoke  rising  above 
a  sheltered  grove  of  trees.  Throwing 
themselves  flat  on  their  faces  they  began  to 
crawl  forward;  their  dingy,  white  rabbit- 
skin  covering  blending  with  the  snow.  They 
reached  the  grove  at  last,  and  there,  in  the 
shelter  of  a  triangular  hut  of  brush,  before  a 
cheerful  fire,  sat  Pesokie  gnawing  a  thick 
side  of  salmon.  The  narrow  entrance  of  the 
hut  was  blocked  with  grim,  merciless  war¬ 
riors  before  Pesokie  sensed  their  coming. 

He  looked  at  them  once  quickly,  dropped 
his  eyes,  threw  the  uneaten  side  of  salmon 
away,  and  slowly  pulled  his  robe  up  over 
his  head. 

rNOT  until  the  last  member  of  the 
band  had  arrived  was  Pesokie  liber¬ 
ated  from  the  floor  of  the  hut  where 
he  had  been  spread-eagled  for  days.  Stiff 
and  sore,  he  staggered  to  his  feet  to  face  the 
grim  circle  of  his  accusers. 

There  was  no  mercy  in  any  of  those 
harsh  faces  surrounding  him.  Outside  were 
the  squaws  and  papooses,  hoping  that  the 
thief  would  be  tortured  and  that  they  might 
have  a  hand  in  it.  Among  them,  no  longer 
starving  and  fearful,  was  the  remainder  of 
the  tribal  dogs. 

For  a  moment  Pesokie ’s  fear-smitten  eyes 
sought  the  streak  of  daylight  that  marked 
the  door  of  the  hut.  His  eyes  fell  upon  the 
dogs,  and  enlightenment  flooded  his  mind 
as  he  realized  bitterly  that  it  was  the  dogs 
which  had  enabled  the  tribe  to  get  through. 
And  the  worst  of  it  was  he  could  so  easily 
have  avoided  it.  The  dogs  knew  his  voice, 
for  he  had  found  more  friendship  among 
them  than  among  his  people,  and  they 
would  have  followed  him  away  from  the 
village.  But  he  had  foolishly  overlooked  it 
in  his  plan,  and  now,  as  he  faced  the  grim 
circle,  he  knew  that  he  must  pay. 

“The  man  who  would  betray  his  own  peo¬ 
ple  to  their  death  that  his  own  belly  may  be 
full  must  die,”  suddenly  declared  Sonnup. 
He  strode  to  the  center  of  the  teepee  and 
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stood  facing  his  brother.  One  hand  caressed 
the  handle  of  the  hunting-knife  at  his  thigh, 
until  the  knuckles  turned  bloodless.  He 
turned  slowly  and  gazed  into  each  stolid, 
cruel  face  in  turn. 

“How?”  he  boomed. 

“By  the  torture,”  came  from  a  dozen 
throats  at  once,  and  the  cry  was  echoed 
from  the  outside. 

“If  the  thief  was  caught,  it  was  I  who  was 
to  name  the  manner  of  his  execution — it  is  I 
who  have  suffered  corruption  of  the  blood 
of  my  ancestors,”  Sonnup  said  gravely. 
“It  is  I  who  will  name  the  penalty.” 

He  raised  the  knife  savagely,  and  of  a 
sudden  Pesokie  cast  aside  the  dingy  robe 
and  faced  his  brother  with  bared  breast. 
But  the  knife  did  not  fall.  A  chorus  of 
savage  protest  stayed  the  hand  of  the 
avenger. 

“Fire,  fire!”  screamed  the  entire  band. 

Involuntarily  Pesokie  cringed.  Facing  a 
quick  death  by  a  knife  was  one  thing,  by  a 
slow  fire  was  another.  And  at  heart  Pesokie 
was  a  coward. 

Sonnup  bowed  his  head. 

“It  is  true,”  he  said,  “that  his  fate  should 
equal  the  one  he  would  have  given  us.  He 
would  have  left  us  to  freeze  and  starve. 
The  same  fate  shall  be  his.  We  will  drive 
him  forth  from  the  village  without  food, 
without  fire,  and  without  weapons.  For  a 
time  he  will  wander  as  we  wandered.  Then 
he  will  perish  miserably  as  he  would  have 
had  us  perish.” 

The  circle  visibly  hesitated.  Nothing 
was  so  dear  to  them  at  the  moment  as  pro¬ 
longed  torture  of  the  craven  who  feared  not 
only  death  but  hardship.  Yet  they  could 
see  a  sardonic  justice  in  the  proposed  pun¬ 
ishment.  They  could  imagine  all  sorts  of 
suffering  which  the  fugitive  would  have  to 
undergo — intensified  a  hundred  times  by 
his  abject  fear — and  it  would  be  lengthened 
to  an  indefinite  extent,  since  they  could 
imagine  him  wandering  for  days  amid  the 
grim  horrors  of  starvation  and  cold. 

“It  is  well,”  spoke  up  the  oldest  warrior 
in  the  council.  “The  penalty  should  be 
named  by  my  son,  Sonnup.” 

The  other  braves  nodded  their  heads  in 
grave  assent. 

Sonnup  turned  upon  his  brother,  his 
deep,  black  eyes  blazing.  For  a  full  minute 
he  searched  the  face  of  the  weakling,  but 
Pesokie  could  not  look  up.  Sonnup  ex¬ 
tended  his  hand  toward  the  entrance. 


“Go!”  he  said  dramatically. 

With  his  robe  drawn  over  his  face  Pesokie 
went — out  of  the  teepee  into  a  furious  mob  of 
squaws  and  papooses.  His  robe  was  tom 
from  his  shoulders;  long  finger-nails  tore 
at  his  skin  until  the  blood  ran  in  streams. 
With  a  scream  of  fear  and  agony  Pesokie 
ran,  naked  except  for  his  moccasins,  into  the 
snow,  followed  by  the  taunts  and, curses  of 
the  squaws  until  he  topped  a  ridge  and  dis¬ 
appeared  from  sight.  The  last  the  tribe 
saw  of  him  he  was  laboring  heavily  through 
snow  that  was  thigh  deep. 

Once  out  of  sight  of  the  village  Pesokie 
found  a  huge  pine  tree,  overhanging  branches 
of  which  had  kept  bare  a  bit  of  ground  for  a 
space  of  six  feet  in  every  direction.  Here 
he  stopped  until  he  recovered  his  breath. 
Almost  instantly  the  cold  began  to  grip 
him.  The  short  day  was  passing  rapidly 
and  night  would  intensify  the  agony.  He 
began  a  long,  weary  circuit  of  the  tree, 
around  and  around,  stamping  his  feet  and 
beating  his  arms.  This,  he  quickly  found, 
was  not  enough.  Seizing  great  handfuls 
of  the  soft  snow,  he  massaged  himself  with 
it  earnestly,  thus  taking  the  frost  from  his 
tingling  skin  almost  as  fast  as  it  entered. 

He  knew,  did  Pesokie,  that  but  one 
chance  remained  to  him  to  avoid  death, 
and  that  was  slim  indeed;  but,  slim  as  it 
was,  he  must  wait  for  it  until  morning. 
Then,  if  it  did  not  materialize,  there  re¬ 
mained  nothing  to  do  except  go  out  into 
the  snow  and  walk,  walk,  walk  until  out  of 
sheer  weariness  he  must  drop.  Then — 
soon — would  come  sleep.  It  was  the  best 
death  he  could  choose. 

Darkness  came  quickly.  Once  Pesokie 
ventured  bgxk  to  the  top  of  the  ridge  for  a 
look  at  the  village.  Fires  blinked  and 
glowed  cheerily.  He  could  even  see  the 
papooses  playing  in  the  fire-light  and  eating 
huge  chunks  of  salmon  which  they  snatched 
from  the  kettles.  He  found  himself  fear¬ 
fully  hungry,  for  while  in  captivity  he  had 
not  been  well  fed. 

Yet  his  hunger  was  as  nothing  to  the 
remorse  that  gnawed  at  him.  A  wind,  thin 
and  insinuating,  crept  down  from  the  north 
and  clutched  at  his  unprotected  hide. 
Tough  and  leathery  though  it  was,,  his  skin 
seemed  to  frizzle  up  like  a  piece  of  fat  meat 
over  a  hot  fire.  He  returned  hastily  to  his 
tree  for  protection  from  the  wind  and 
rubbed  snow  upon  himself  with  redoubled 
energy. 
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Adventure 


Once  he  heard  the  long,  drawn-out  hunger 
cry  of  a  timber  wolf,  and  he  cowered  in 
abject  terror.  Then  the  remaining  dogs  of 
the  village  took  up  the  challenge,  and  for 
a  time  he  knew  that  he  was  £afe  from  this 
menace  at  least. 

SygB  FOR  hours  nothing  happened.  Then 
ami  suddenly  Pesokie  froze  in  his  tracks 
like  a  startled  rabbit.  Something 
was  coming  along  the  trail  he  had  made 
from  the  village.  He  did  not  see  it  nor 
hear  it— yet  he  knew.  It  might  be  the 
thing  he  had  waited  for,  the  thing  he  had 
imagined  once  he  had  read  in  his  brother’s 
eyes,  or  it  might  be  death  coming  in  the 
form  of  unnamable  terrors. 

“Pesokie!”  came  a  voice,  low  pitched  but 
clear. 

“Here,  Sonnup,  here!”  the  cache-robber 
cried  eagerly. 

A  moment  later  Sonnup  reached  the 
place  where  Pesokie  kept  his  vigil. 

“Sonnup,  my  brother!”  Pesokie  cried  in 
a  trembling  voice.  Had  he  not  been  an 
Indian  he  might  have  sobbed,  for  he  was  a 
weakling  and  a  coward.  “I  waited  for  you 
to  come.” 

“You  should  die — thief — coward,”  Son¬ 
nup  rasped  in  his  deep,  guttural  tones 
vibrant  with  contempt. 

With  a  swift  movement  of  his  arm  he 
extended  a  hunting-knife.  Then  he  shifted 
his  shoulders  and  loosened  an  extra  rabbit- 
skin  robe. 

“Take  these,”  he  said,  “and  go.” 

Pesokie  seized  them  eagerly,  with  a  gasp 
of  thankfulness. 

“You  know  the  Bannack  village  we 
passed  on  the  Snake,”  Sonnup  said  coldly. 
“Even  a  Bannack  will  feed  a  starving 
stranger.  I  have  brought  you  the  dogs. 
There  is  no  game  that  you  may  get,  but 
with  the  knife  you  may  kill  enough  dogs 
that  you  will  live.  A  coward  is  often 
resourceful.” 

“A  bow  and  some  arrows,”  Pesokie 
whined.  “With  those  I  can  kill  easily. 
With  only  a  knife  it  will  be  hard.” 

Through  the  darkness  the  desperate  In¬ 
dian  saw  his  brother’s  strong,  white  teeth 
gleaming  in  a  grin.  He  shuddered. 

“The  other  dogs,  too,  must  have  their 
chance,”  Sonnup  declared  in  a  voice  cold 
as  the  north  wind  that  whipped  Pesokie’s 
robe  around  his  legs.  A  moment  later 
Sonnup  was  gone. 


Pesokie  lingered  no  longer.  He  knew  the 
mongrel  dogs  were  close,  and  he  called 
softly  to  them  and  plunged  into  the  snow. 


FOUR  days  later  Pesokie  still 
plodded  in  snow  up  to  his  knees. 
His  flanks  were  gaunt,  and  his  eyes 
glittered  with  the  unnatural  brightness  of 
starvation.  On  every  side  was  snow,  snow, 
snow.  Cropping  out  above  it  were  the  gray 
heads  of  monstrous  sage-bushes  which, 
bending  in  the  breeze,  seemed  to  nod  solemn 
affirmation  to  the  Indian  that  his  end  was 
near.  A  hundred  yards  behind  the  Indian 
a  score  of  starving  dogs  skulked,  their 
beady  eyes  not  once  leaving  the  man  who 
staggered  on  ahead. 

Snow  had  covered  the  great,  flat  desert  to 
an  unprecedented  depth.  Days  before  the 
black-tailed  rabbits  that  infested  it  in  Sum¬ 
mer  had  migrated  to  the  higher  hills  where 
they  could  browse  upon  the  tender  bark  of 
bushes  and  trees.  On  all  the  floor  of  the 
desert  there  was  no  life  save  one  Indian  and 
a  score  of  mangy  dogs.  Two  days  before 
the  dogs  had  given  up  ranging  for  rabbits 
that  were  not  there,  and  had  taken  to  follow¬ 
ing  the  man;  partly  because  it  was  their 
nature  to  follow  man — and  partly  for  some¬ 
thing  else. 

Pesokie  had  often  waited  for  the  dogs  to 
come  near  him,  often  burying  himself  in  the 
snow.  He  coaxed  and  cajoled  in  vain. 
They  laughed  at  him  with  lolling  tongues 
and  crafty  eyes,  but  never  came  within 
reach  of  his  knife. 

He  took  to  rushing  them,  but  succeeded 
only  in  forcing  them  to  keep  at  a  greater 
distance  from  him.  Once  when  a  dog  came 
a  little  nearer  than  usual  Pesokie  desper¬ 
ately  threw  his  knife.  With  a  shrill  yelp  the 
dog  dodged  the  flying  knife,  and  the  knife 
itself  was  buried  in  the  snow,  traveling  far 
through  the  snow  after  it  had  broken 
through  the  crust.  It  took  Pesokie  two 
frenzied  hours  to  recover  his  weapon.  He 
did  not  try  that  again. 

The  dogs’  lips,  as  they  followed  the  man, 
began  to  curl  up  woffishly  at  the  corners, 
but  no  more  woffishly  than  those  of  the 
Indian.  Pesokie"  knew,  as  he  tramped 
through  the  snow,  that  there  remained  but 
one  chance.  Starvation  might  at  last  force 
the  dogs  to  lose  their  ingrained  fear  of  man 
and  attack  him.  If  they  did  it  would  be  in 
mass,  and  his  one  hope  was  that  he  might 
kill  them  all. 
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Each  time  he  thought  of  this  possibility 
Pesokie  cringed.  A  cold  that  was  not  of  the 
snow  nor  of  the  wind  crept  along  his  spine, 
for  Pesokie  was  a  coward.  And  he  had  no 
faith  in  his  medicine. 

Darkness  fell,  and  Pesokie  drew  his  robe 
close  about  him  and  burrowed  into  the 
snow.  From  sheer  weariness  he  soon  fell 
asleep,  his  hunting-knife  clasped  tightly  in 
his  right  hand.  He  felt  strangely  rested 
when  he  awoke.  A  peculiar  light  far  away 
on  the  eastern  rim  of  the  desert,  that 
heralded  the  rising  of  the  sun,  cast  dim 
shafts  of  silvery  light  on  the  snow,  giving 
it  a  most  uncanny  hue. 

The  Indian  struggled  to  his  feet,  finding 
as  he  did  so,  that  his  limbs  were  stiffened 
from  the  cold  and  were  no  longer  sharply 
obedient  to  his  will.  His  joints  seemed 
to  creak.  His  head  seemed  much  too  large 
for  the  rest  of  his  body,  and  it  was  ringing 
with  strange,  unearthly  noises. 

He  prepared  to  stagger  on  his  way;  then 
suddenly  stopped  and  became  petrified 
with  horror.  Ringing  him  around  in  a  grim 
circle  waited  the  starving,  mongrel  dogs. 
He  shivered,  but  not  from  cold.  All  his  life 
hfe  had  been  a  coward  and  a  weakling,  but 
it  was  a  weakness  of  the  spirit  and  not  of  the 
body.  The  moment  he  had  dreaded  so  long 
had  arrived.  It  meant  his  one  chance  for 
life,  yet  the  clammy  sweat  of  fear  broke 
out  upon  him. 

With  slow,  reluctant  steps  he  advanced 
toward  a  dog,  his  knife  poised  for  a  down¬ 
ward  thrust.  The  dog  snarled  and  sprang 
back.  The  Indian  stopped  and  looked  back 
fearfully  over  his  shoulder.  The  dogs  be¬ 
hind  him  were  ten  feet  closer  than  they  had 
been.  They,  too,  realized  that  the  crucial 
moment  was  at  hand. 

Pesokie  turned  and  sprang  toward  the 
nearest  dog  in  sheer  desperation,  his  knife 
making  long,  sweeping  slashes  through  the 
air.  All  the  dogs  but  one  fell  back.  That 
one  was  the  largest  in  the  pack — a  dog  which 
was  more  than  half  wolf.  It  dropped  under 
the  sweeping  knife,  then  sprang  straight 
for  the  Indian’s  throat. 

With  a  gasp  of  horror  Pesokie  threw  up 
his  left  arm  to  protect  his  throat,  shut  his 
eyes  and  drove  viciously  but  blindly  down¬ 
ward  with  his  knife.  The  wolf-dog  was 
ripped  open  from  end  to  end  and  dropped 
to  the  snow,  but  he  had  lived  long  enough 
to  give  the  signal,,  and  with  one  accord  the 
horde  leaped  in. 


Teeth  sank  into  the  Indian’s  leg  just 
above  the  ankle  on  the  tender  shin-bone. 
The  pain  was  agonizing.  He  kicked  loose, 
but  other  dogs  were  seeking  to  mar  his  flesh. 
With  a  snarl  that  matched  that  of  the 
hunger-crazed  dogs  he  began  to  fight. 

Almost  instantly  the  rabbit-skin  robe 
was  torn  from  his  shoulders  and  he  stood 
there,  a  splendid  figure  of  a  man,  with  the 
silvery  light  of  near-dawn  gleaming  on  his 
bronzed  skin.  He  lost  track  of  the  bites 
and  tears  from  the  maddened  dogs. 
Strangely  enough  they  ceased  to  pain 
greatly,  for  every  time  a  brute  set  teeth  to 
him  some  other  dog  fell  before  the  deadly 
knife. 

A  wild  exhilaration  flowed  over  Pesokie. 
He  had  ceased  to  fear!  He  was  fighting  at 
last — the  thing  he  had  avoided  all  his  craven 
life — and  to  his  intense  wonder  he  found 
joy  in  it,  and  an  overwhelming  satisfaction. 
His  weak  medicine  had  suddenly  become 
strong. 

One  by  one  the  famished,  blood-mad¬ 
dened  animals  were  cut  down  by  that  red, 
dripping  knife,  but  the  driving  arm  was 
surely  but  slowly  losing  its  force.  No 
longer  could  he  rip  open  a  dog  from  end  to 
end.  Frequently  the  knife  stuck,  and  it 
required  the  strength  of  both  arms  to  drag 
it  out.  For  a  moment,  once,  he  had  thought 
there  was  a  chance;  that  he  might  annihi¬ 
late  the  whole  pack,  feed  upon  their  car¬ 
casses  and  escape.  But  his  rapidly  waning 
strength  warned  him  it  were  futile  to  hope. 
To  his  own  great  amazement  he  did  not 
care — greatly. 

Suddenly  he  began  to  chant  as  he  fofight — 
his  death  song.  There  was  no  fear  in  it — 
no  horror.  Rather  it  was  a  song  of  victory, 
for  Pesokie  had  realized  at  last  that  antici¬ 
pation  of  suffering  was  much  worse  than 
the  reality. 

The  silvery  light  in  the  east  suddenly 
flared  into  a  golden  flood  that  was  reflected 
back  bravely  in  countless  brilliant  colors  by 
the  tiny  frost  particles  on  the  crusted  snow. 
In  one  spot  on  the  great  desert  the  rising 
sun  beamed  down  upon  a  patch  of  snow  in 
evil  contrast  with  the  rest — blood-sodden 
and  trampled.  There,  among  a  score  of 
tawny  dead  bodies,  lay  the  outstretched 
figure  of  a  naked,  bronzed  man.  His  body 
was  covered  with  ragged,  jagged  wounds. 
In  his  right  hand  was  a  blood-stained 
hunting-knife.  On  his  face  the  peaceful 
look  of  a  brave  man. 
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iATRICK  O’FLYNN  DELANEY 
had  red  hair  and  his  whiskers 
were  red;  but  when  I  came  to 
know  him  better  I  found  that 
one  eye  was  often  blacker  than  the  other. 
He  was  a  sailorman,  and  had  the  im¬ 
memorial  gift  of  speech  that  the  sea  bestows 
upon  her  sons  so  that  they  tell  tales  of  the 
strange  things  they  have  seen  and  done. 
His  gift  in  this  respect  was  blurred  some¬ 
what  by  a  brogue  that  was  thick  as  the  San 
Francisco  fog  on  the  night  we  met  across 
a  table  in  the  Harpoon  Oyster  House. 

Our  spoons  had  rattled  in  the  emptied 
bowls  at  almost  the  same  instant. 

I  said— 

“Shall  we  have  another?” 

“Shure,”  said  he.  “An’  we’ll  be  afther 
tossin’  up  to  see  who  pays  for  it.” 

I  tossed  a  dime.  He  called  heads,  and 
heads  it  came. 

“Lucky  thing  for  you  that  Oi  win,  be¬ 
cause  Oi  haven’t  the  money  to  pay  for  two 
more  bowls  of  oysther  soup.  An’  shure  as 
Oi ’m  here,  ’t  was  less  than  six  month  ago 
that  Oi  was  one  of  the  richest  men  in  the 
whole  South  Seas — f’r  ten  minutes,  but  no 
longer.  Aye,  wealth  flies.  Me  an’  Buck 
O’Malley,  we  were  both  rich  as  nabobs. 
’T  was  oysthers  as  did  it. 


IT’S  not  necessary  (he  continued) 
to  explain  as  how  me  an’  Buck 
O’Malley  come  to  be  there  on  that 
little  island  of  Rigoro,  where  was  only  a 
Dutch  trader  an’  lots  of  naygurs;  for  that’s 


a  story  of  itself  that  Oi’ll  keep  to  meself  till 
Oi  know  you  better. 

But  Buck  O’Malley  he  borrow’d  the 
Dutchman’s  schooner  widout  asking  for  it. 
And  though  he  had  one  of  his  own,  he 
borrow’d  the  Dutchman’s  naygur  wife  the 
same  way.  Oh,  Buck  O’Malley  had  a  way 
wid  womin! 

Him  bein’  no  sailorman  Oi  went  along  to 
show  him  how  to  run  the  thing,  ’r  else  he’d 
av  gone  an’  drowned  hisself,  which  Oi  wish 
to  Hivin  he  had  done  in  his  cradle.  Yis, 
many ’s  the  time  Oi  av  wisht  O’Malley  ten 

fathoms  deep  in - for  ever  bein’  born. 

An’  he ’s  there  now,  praise  Hivin;  for  if  it 
hadn’t  been  him  that  went,  ’t  would  av 
been  me.  One  of  us  had  to  go.  An’  it’s 
always  better  for  the  worst  man  to  go  first, 
f’r  don’t  he  av  to  roast  longer  than  a  good 
one?  Shure  he  do. 

Well,  we  got  to  where  we  was  goin’,  and 
O’Malley  ’d  propped  hisself  up  agin  the 
deckhouse,  pipe  in  hand,  an’  watched  for 
the  oysthers  the  womin  ’d  bring  up  out  of 
the  lagoon. 

Me — Oi  couldn’t  endure  the  sight  of  such 
laziness  in  a  full-growed  man,  so  Oi  ’d  go 
sleep  up  in  the  bows  till  it  was  time  to  ate. 

Both  of  them  womin  was  in  love  wid 
O’Malley  for  his  teeth  was  filled  wid  chips 
of  the  blarney  stone.  An’  they  work  like 
Trojans,  each  a-thinkin’  to  get  a  little  more 
of  his  love  than  th’  other  by  pullin’  up  the 
oysthers.  There  was  sharks  big  as  th’  divils 
ye  can’t  see  but  are  afraid  of  when  you  are 
knee-high  to  a  grasshopper  an’  some  old 
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